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A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 

vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquities deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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The Industrial Relations Department Budget 


ASSANDRAS and other prophets of doom are never popular. When prophesies 
come true the prophet rarely receives credit for the accuracy of his farsighted- 
ness and is frequently blamed for the unhappy occurrences which bear out his 

predictions. 

We therefore hesitate to predict the return of the time when costs are examined 
with a critical and microscopic eye and ‘‘overhead departments’’ are made the scape- 
goat for inadequate investigation, forecasting and planning. However, there can be 
no doubt that current boom conditions cannot continue indefinitely. Competition 
will require that cost figures and overhead ratios be subjected to sharp management 
scrutiny. Woe betide the ‘‘non-productive’’ or staff organization unit that has failed 
to prepare an adequate justification of its activities and expenditures! 

If the experience of the past thirty years is any guide we can expect that staff 
personnel administration departments, set up to provide counsel and advice to operat- 
ing units, will be among the first to feel the pinch when indiscriminate cost-cutting 
returns as the chief end of ill-advised but frantic managements. 

During the last eight years manpower has been one of the prime problems in 
production. The importance attached to the maintenance of an adequate working 
force has caused many personnel men to be lulled into a false sense of indispensability 
and security. Now is the time for us to begin investigations aimed at justification 
of all items of expense in connection with personnel administration. The head of 
every industrial relations or personnel administration department should tabulate 
each major expense and examine it with the same jaundiced eye that willfall too 
soon be applied by more ruthless members of top management. Whenever possible 
the financial return secured from each item of industrial relations expense should be 
accurately and honestly determined. Moreover, the adequacy of these returns in 
a period of stiff competition and cost consciousness should be closely examined. 

Unfortunately this means work and plenty of original thinking. Management 
literature does not overflow with case histories or detailed instructions in the field 
of ‘‘Financial Returns from Personnel Administration and How to Prove Them.” 
Many of us will find that we have failed to compile current statistics that are essential 
to demonstrate our accomplishment. 

The time has passed for us to shrug off our responsibility by the use of the worn- 
out phrase, ‘You can’t measure human relations in dollars.’’ We greatly fear that 
this old excuse may be returned to us in the form of, ‘‘If that’s true, we haven’t any 
dollars to spend.”’ . 


SAMUEL L. H. Burx 









Getting a Job Is a Job 


NE of the most futile things in the world is to give specific advice to job- 

() seekers. How often we hear an ambitious fellow, looking for a job, tell 

how his dad had advised him to go into chemistry; or how some friend of the 

family had assured him that aviation offered the greatest future for young men. 

Actually, every job seeker has to solve the job problem in his own way. No one 
else can do it for him. 

We are the target for an exceptional number of job-seekers who want advice. 
Of course, there is nearly always something specific that can be said. Such comment 
is usually most serviceable if it is along the lines of suggesting that the job-seeker try 
to ‘‘cash in’’ on his previous experience and education and seek jobs that will use 
his best assets in the way of personal qualities. 

The really best advice that can be given a job-seeker is to remind him that 
“getting a job is a job’. What he needs is lots of ‘‘exposure’’. Accordingly, he 
should call on as many possibilities as he can. Sooner or later one of them is going 
to be interested, or will send him someplace where he will find what he wants. 

One of these young job-seekers recently wrote us, after the successful conclusion 
of his job hunt: “‘Your suggestion which helped me most was that I get out and talk 
to many people about jobs. Doing this gave me a pretty clear picture of the job 
situation and probably made me a much better job hunter.”’ 
















Union Participation in Job Evaluation Programs 


ucu has been heard about job evaluation in recent years. Lately, the ques- 
M. tion of whether or not the union should participate actively in a program 
of job evaluation has been discussed, pro and con at management con- 
ferences. Unions have debated the point, too, some taking one view and some the 
other. It is of unusual interest therefore when a national union makes a formal 
statement on the subject. The American Federation of Labor has done this, in a 
series of three articles in the official monthly magazine the American Federationist, 
which circulates publicly and can be bought on the news stands. These articles 
have been carefully reviewed and the resulting comment appears in this issue. The 
effort has been made to be impartial in this review. At any rate, there is about as 
much justifiable criticism of management as of labor. 
































Conference Calendar 


November 


Chicago, Hotel Sheraton. 
National Association of Personnel Directors. W. 1. Parks, Nat. Asso. Pers. Dir., One N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 


Atlantic City. 

United Automobile Workers, C.I.0. 

Dallas, Texas. Baker Hotel. 

Public Personnel Administration Conference. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37, ll. 


New York, The Waldorf-Astoria. 

National Industrial Conference Board. S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. 

Pittsburgh, Mellon Institute. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., Annual Meeting. John F. McMahon, 
Managing Director, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13. 

Philadelphia, Hotel Sheraton. 


Labor Relations Council of Chamber of Commerce Conference. H.L. Tolan, Chamber of Commerce, 
17th & Sansom Sts., Philadelphia 2. 


December 


New York, Hotel Pennsylvania. 
American Management Association. Production Conference. James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd 


St., New York 18. 


New York, Hotel New Yorker. 


Society for the Advancement of Management. Annual Conference. C. S. Coler, 84 William St., 
New York. 


January 
New York, The Biltmore. 
American Management Association. Finance Conference. 


New York, The Waldorf-Astoria. 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


















The Attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor on Job 
Evaluation 


Recently the American Federation of Labor 
made an official statement of its attitude on job 
evaluation, and Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions workers have shown great interest in it. 
In spite of some ambiguities the statement reveals 
an intention to deal constructively with job 
evaluation. 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


in a series of articles called, ‘‘Job Evaluation: What It Is And How It Works’’. 


Pann. and Industrial Relations people have shown a great deal of interest 


This is the title of a series of three articles which appeared in the July, August 


and September issues of the American Federationist, the official publication of the 
American Federation of Labor. The authors are Boris Shishkin, Economist of the 
Federation, assisted by Peter Henle and Mrs. Martha G. Scoll of the A.F.L. staff. 
While there is no summarized statement of the attitude of the Federation the follow- 
ing seems to be representative: 

1. Job evaluation, properly used, has a place in wage determination. 

2. Job evaluation alone does not give a sufficient basis for setting relative job 


3- 


values. 
Many managements use job evaluation in ways that interfere with fair 
collective bargaining. 


4. Job evaluation is unsound because the relative values of jobs (not merely the 





actual wage rates) cannot be determined from the job duties alone. 


. Unions must be free to negotiate not only the job rates but also individual 


rates (Ed. comment; a statement which cannot be reconciled with job eval- 
uation). 


. Point Rating Plans frequently are objectionable because they attempt to 


eliminate the use of judgment. 


. In spite of weaknesses in job evaluation and its frequent mis-use by manage- 


ment it is advisable for unions to understand it so as to be able to bargain 
effectively with management. 
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There are many duplications throughout the articles and some inconsistencies. 
A representative series of points have therefore been quoted, followed by editorial 
comment. In a few places sarcasm and exaggeration have been used, such as, 
‘They Clabor) resent the whole approach of couching their common, every- 
day work-experience into an alien, new-fangled terminology and interposing 
between the workers and the supervisors a cumbersome calculus in which 
nothing ever seems to add up.”’ 
Or this, 
‘“But the management, in desperation, is likely to resort to makeshift, patch- 
work solutions.”’ 
But on the whole the subject has been handled with restraint and adequate under- 
standing. 


Part I—INTRODUCTION 


What is job evaluation? 

To a newly appointed plant superintendent, harassed with an inheritance of a haphazard 
wage policy and a discontented work force, it may seem like an answer to a prayer. 

To a union, job evaluation, with its complicated system of ‘‘points,”’ ‘‘factors’’ and ‘wage 
curves,’ may seem to be nothing but a smokescreen for the management's attempt to get around 
genuine collective bargaining and fair and realistic wage adjustments. 

However one may regard it, job evaluation is with us. Its use greatly increased during 
the war and is continuing on the increase today. 


Job evaluation is indeed with us and its use is on the increase. It is doubtful 
it management should consider it ‘‘an answer toa prayer’. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that good job evaluation will eliminate much of the confusion which is often 
found in wage structures. Most managements cannot be accused of using job evalu- 
ation as a “‘smokescreen’’ for avoiding ‘‘collective bargaining and fair and realistic 
wage adjustments’’. While some managements have been guilty of such practices 
their behavior cannot be ascribed to all and, in any case, such statements are no argu- 
ment against job evaluation. 


Job evaluation attempts to answer the question, ‘‘What is each job worth in relation to 
other jobs in a plant or shop?’’ It deals with jobs, not with people doing these jobs. 

To determine the worth of jobs in relation to each other, an arbitrary yardstick is first 
devised. This yardstick is the applied to each job, measuring the job for size, so to speak. 
Once this is done, all jobs can be ranked in their rising importance. And you can then say 
that each job is so many notches above or below another job. Or that two jobs come up to about 
the same notch. What you have is a uniform scale which is used to measure the worth of any 
job in the plant. 


A very clear explanation to which no exception can be taken. It indicates a 
good understanding of what job evaluation does. 


The purpose of job evaluation is to determine what the rate of pay for one job should be 
in proper relation to the rates of pay for other jobs in the same plant. 
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Job evaluation does no more than that. If the level of wages on all jobs is too low or 
too high, that is a question of wage policy, which should be jointly decided by union representa- 
tives and management in negotiations. It is not the purpose of job evaluation to set the de- 
sirable level of wages in the light of such considerations as the prevailing economic conditions, 
cost of living, plant output, unit costs or the firm's ability to pay. It has nothing to do with 
the actual size of the paycheck. It is merely a method of aligning the rates of pay on different 
jobs in a plant or shop in a desired relationship to each other. 


No more accurate and concise statement of the purpose of job evaluation has 
ever been made. It is safe to say that every management that has successfully used 
job evaluation is in full agreement with Mr. Shishkin. 


Part IJ—DescripTion 


“The most widely used method of job evaluation is called point rating... To put it 
all in a nutshell, the point rating method . . . takes the job apart, then evaluates each part 
separately, assigning a number of points to each part, and, finally, puts all parts together 
again, with the total number of points determining the value of the job." 


Clearly described. 


“The technicians have long claimed that this procedure is ‘scientific.’ There are many 
in the ranks of management who have been talked into believing that there is something scientific 
about ‘points’ and that all you have to do is to apply point ratings to jobs in order to get fair- 
ness and equity . . . Actually, there is nothing scientific about assigning 80 points to education 
and 50 points to experience in evaluating a job. All such values are arbitrary. They have 
been set up by a rule of thumb, and that’s as much as anybody can claim for them.” 


These are sound criticisms; no plan of job evaluation can be called ‘‘scientific’’ 
and no responsible advocate of job evaluation makes the claim. The very best that 
can be said of any plan is that it provides for the use of judgment in an orderly and 
systematic way. 


“These judgments must be made and, to be valid judgments, they must fully reflect the 
views of the workers themselves. ... The point system of job appraisal no less than any 
other must accept union participation throughout, in order to be realistic and equitable.”’ 


Most wise managements agree with this and there are countless successful plans 
in operation in which job values were determined by joint union-management action. 


“The fourth method of job evaluation is known as factor comparison. Here, once more, 
the job is broken down into separate parts or factors, such as skill, etc . . . in factor comparison 
the job ranking and point rating methods are combined. Jobs are lined up by their factors... 
the final rank of the job is determined by its rank under each of the factors... . After the 
relative value of the jobs has been measured . . . the point values, or ranks, or steps are trans- 
lated into wage rates.”’ 


This statement indicates a good understanding of the method and while not pre- 
Cise is adequate. 
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There are disputes about the discrepancies between the way a job description is written 
on paper and the actual work requirements and performance. 


Under the best practice any such disputes are referred back to the chief job 
analyst who is asked to have the job description rewritten so that it agrees with the 
actual conditions. 


The work in the plant begins to change. Older machines become worn and obsolete and 
are replaced by new ones. More and more workers get shifted to other work in response to chang- 
ing conditions. Management is caught in a quandary whether to fit jobs to new production 
requirements—which would be just plain common sense—or to stick to the rigid pattern of 
job evaluation which cost so much time and money to work out. 


This has indeed happened many times, and if management does not keep the job 
evaluation plan in harmony with actual conditions the plan will naturally be un- 
workable. Under the best practice management insists on a flexible plan where jobs 
are rewritten and re-evaluated to conform with changes in actual working conditions. 
It is stupid to expect the work to be done the way the descriptions were written; 
that is, to run the plant so as to conform to the job evaluation system. 


After a while, the plan slowly begins to disintegrate under its own weight and under the 
pressure of changing conditions. That the effectiveness of job evaluation systems is likely to 
deteriorate in time and under the test of experience is brought out in a recent study of such 
plans made by the Princeton University Industrial Relations Section. The management of 


sixty-eight companies answered inquiries about experience with job evaluation in each re- 
spective plant. Of these, twenty companies, or almost 30 per cent, stated that the operation 
of the plans was unsatisfactory. Significantly, dissatisfaction increased with time. 


The difficulties involved in maintaining a plan of job evaluation are frequently 
underestimated. The problem is exactly the same as with incentive rates; when the 
job is changed the rate must be changed. For some reason many managements have 
not recognized this and as a result the whole evaluation plan has gradually dis- 
integrated. In salaried groups it is typical for from ten to twenty-five percent of the 
jobs to require rewriting and re-evaluation each year. In wage groups the changes 
take place much more slowly; often imperceptibly. There are many installations of 
job evaluation that have not deteriorated in long periods. The Atlantic Refining 
Company, with over 12,000 employees, has had a successful plan in effect for eleven 
years. The failure of some managements to keep job evaluation up-to-date is no 
indictment of the system itself. 


Part I[]—Cnriticitsm 


Management’ s argument for job evaluation plans is often designed to appeal to the local 
union officials concerned with the accumulated inequities among wage rates in the plant. The 
proposed job evaluation system is presented to them as a magic tormula. Apply the formula 
and all wage inequities automatically evaporate. 


Any management which makes such a claim is, on the face of it, guilty of mis- 
representation or of ignorance. It is to be doubted that many managements have 
made the claim. 
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Union representatives, shop stewards and business agents acquire a thorough working 
knowledge of the wage relationships of the jobs manned by people they represent. This knowl- 
edge, backed by experience of the men who actually do the work, makes especially clear to them 
the inadequacy of the judgments of outside technicians who can at best have only a very super- 
ficial understanding of what the job is about in operational practice. 


Agreed; the better ‘‘outside technicians’ understand this and so their procedure 
is to train members of the client organization in tested methods of job analysis and 
job evaluation, leaving it to those who know the jobs to decide on their worth. 
This is a valid criticism of the way job evaluation is sometimes used, but not of job 
evaluation itself. 


Labor's most important general criticisms of job evaluation can be very simply stated: 
(1) Job content, on which job evaluation is based, is not a sufficient measure of what a job is 
worth: other factors may deserve equal or even greater consideration. 


There is no disagreement on this, except that job evaluation is properly used only 
to determine the relative difference in jobs on the basis of duties performed. The other 
factors which affect wages, such as rates in the same area, present level of company 
rates and other factors, must indeed be taken into account—but not in job evaluation. 


“(2) Job evaluation attempts a mechanical substitute for human judgment. We should 
make judgment more systematic and more responsible, not more mechanical.” 


Quite right, it is granted that many job evaluation systems make no provision 
for the use of judgment, systematic or otherwise. But effective job evaluation is 
simply a process of making use of ‘‘systematic’’ judgment which the best systems are 
intentionally designed to do. 


(3) Much of the complicated job evaluation technique is just hocus-pocus which prevents 
workers from understanding the pay system under which they work.”’ 


Some job evaluation methods are indeed “‘hocus pocus’’, but if this should be the 
case it is the duty of the union to say so and be able to justify the criticism. That 
requires study of job evaluation systems. 


Even where the union is represented on the evaluation committee during the job evaluation 
and on the appeals committee after it had been installed, these committees prove to be merely 
advisory and without final authority. 


Probably this has been true in some cases but most managements are sincere and 
many could be named that have accepted the result of evaluation performed by a 
joint union-management committee, thus recognizing the committee decisions as 
having final authority. Some A.F.L. unions that have had satisfactory experience 
in being given equal voice in job evaluation decisions are, a Chemical Workers Local 
in Washington, D. C., a Sugar Workers Local in Philadelphia, an Office Workers 
Local in central New Jersey, a Teamsters Union group in Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
Many more. It just isn’t true that union-management evaluation committees never 
have final authority. 


Job evaluation itself is only the first step in the ‘evaluated’ system of job rate revision. 
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The second step involves relating evaluated jobs to actual pay scales. In a union plant, this, 
of course, 1s subject to collective bargaining. But effective collective bargaining is never really 
possible where the key to the answer—the complicated estimate of both the immediate and the 
ultimate cost—is held by the management. 


It is the union's fault if the ‘‘key to the answer’’ is held only by management. 
In a recent negotiation in Northern New Jersey the union-management committee 
of eight reached final and harmonious agreement on job ranks by evaluation. In 
the bargaining process which followed the union was assisted by their own consul- 
sultants and showed an equal grasp of the situation to that possessed by management. 


This is also true of the third step—the assignment of workers to evaluated jobs. That 
ts the point where theory ends and the system must come to grips with actual jobs and wages 
affected. When this point is reached, every supervisor wants to have his department placed 
in a favorable position in relation to other departments. There is a vigorous tug of war in 
management's ranks. After various superintendents have settled their own squabbles involving 
their respective prestige, after everyone on the management side is finally agreed about shifts 
of men to other jobs and about relative wages, management is loath to reopen these questions all 
over again with the union. 


If job evaluation and rate bargaining are correctly and fairly done there is no 
possibility of any *‘tug of war’’. Any well-managed job evaluation plan must al- 
ways be open to challenge by anyone at any time. 


once the union accepts a job evaluation plan, it is likely to find itself in the position of being 
able to negotiate only the level of all rates and not the rate changes for particular jobs. 


Well, what else is job evaluation for but to find out what the proper relationships 
of job values should be. Applying the rates is a matter of collective bargaining. 


A proper wage scale, based on an orderly job classification, has always been sought by 
unions through collective bargaining. When adjustments in individual wage rates are made 
currently, in the light of experience and changing conditions, there is no need for the arbitrary, 
cumbersome and expensive job evaluation plans. 

It is hard to determine what this means. If it means that Mr. Shishkin rejects 
job evaluation and recommends that every single rate be bargained over then he is 
taking an out-of-date position that is not shared by many A.F.L. unions who have 
accepted job evaluation. A local of the Sugar Workers A.F.L. demanded and se- 
cured from the War Labor Board a plan of joint union-management evaluation over 
the protest of the company. If Mr. Shishkin means that the rates of individual em- 
ployees should be subject to union-management agreement within the scope of the 
job evaluation plan then he is proposing something that most managements will not 
agree to. However, there are cases to the contrary; even some in which a plan of 
employee performance rating is jointly administered. 


Part [V—RECOMMENDATION 


‘Unions, in order to represent the interests of their members fully and effectively, must 
study the modern management techniques and keep careful records of job specifications and 
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job descriptions of workers for whom they speak... . Such knowledge and records . . . enable 
the union to meet on equal footing management proposals for job evaluation and similar tech- 
niques. 


“Job studies in relation to the rates of pay should not be permitted to become an exclusive 
prerogative of management. They should be high on the agenda of every union.”’ 


This seems like a fair objective for any union. 


the very best job evaluation can ever do is to iron out inequities accumulated within the same 
plant or the same shop. It cannot and should not determine what constitutes the proper 
level of wages in the plant. 

The problem of inequities in wage rates assigned to individual jobs is extremely vital to 
labor. Job evaluation alone cannot solve it. To make collective bargaining an effective tool 
for dealing with this problem, the union must develop an effective policy of its own, related closely 
to the experience of the workers the union represents and to sound trade union objectives. 

In framing such a policy, union representatives should bear this in mina: 

1. Take the initiative. 

2. Develop a clear policy. 

3. Be fair and constructive. 

4. Don't try to solve all problems at once. 

5. Insist on sound administration."’ 


These are admirable recommendations and will not trouble any sincere manage- 
ment. 


‘When confronted with a management proposal to install job evaluation for the first 
time, keep these suggestions in mind: 

1. Have an alternative plan ready. 

2. Make sure that the members understand what is involved. 

3. Acceptance of some plans may be justified.” 


No quarrel here. 


“If the union decides to accept a job evaluation plan, it should insist on these minimum 
requirements for its acceptance: 

1. Simplicity. 

2. No loss of pay. 

3. Union participation from the start. 

4. Sound administration.”’ 


i Few managements will find these conditions difficult to accept. 
1 
- ‘*For a union confronted with a job evaluation plan already in effect, this advice should 
f be helpful: 
0 . 
1. Learn every detail of the plan. 
2. Try to make it sound and workable. 
3. Decide on policy in the light of experience.’ 
ust This is constructive advice to which no exception can be taken. - It is to be 
md & oped that union locals will follow it and by this means contribute to harmonious 


union-management relations. 
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The interview remains the most-used method 
for the final selection from among candidates, 
though it’s reliability has long been questioned. 
This is a description of how the usual interview 
was supplanted by an undirected group discussion 
participated in by all candidates, with the judges 
watching from the “‘side lines’’. 


Judging Candidates by Observ- 
ing Them in Unsupervised 
Group Discussion 


By Wi.t1AmM Bropy, Director of Personnel, 
Department of Health, City of New York 


HE personal interview has been the traditional method of selecting employees 
"Te fill vacancies. The advocates of paper-and-pencil examinations, perfor- 

mance tests and other measuring devices however have been deriding the inter- 
view for at least thirty years on the ground of low validity. Even the most fanatic 
opponent of the oral interview, however, will admit that there are some personal 
characteristics which nothing else can measure as well. 

The use of a check-list, the specific definition of factors to be measured, selection 
by a board of interviewers rather than a single individual, the development of a 
reviewable record by means of verbatim notes and even electrical transcription, all 
have helped to increase the objectivity and reliability of the interview. 

A new method is discussion among a group of applicants; what amounts to a 
self-examination under the silent scrutiny of the persons responsible for making the 
selection. This is a useful method whether the applicants are all presently employed 
and competing for a higher-level position or are new candidates for original em- 
ployment. It could be used, for example, where a central key position is to be filled 
by the selection of one person out of several from different departments. 

The group interview test follows these steps: 

1. Give other tests first. If candidates are to be weeded out on the basis of a battery 
of tests, all such other tests should be given first. 

2. Divide candidates into small groups. If more than ten or twelve candidates are 
still in the running, they should be divided into groups each consisting of six to 
twelve individuals. 
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3. Select suitable topics. A topic (or several) suitable for group discussion and 
related to the duties of the vacant position should be selected. In addition, it may 
be found desirable to prepare a separate topic for talk by each candidate, to be 
followed by group questioning and criticism. 

If the topics are not too technical or specialized they may be given to the candi- 
dates for the first time at the beginning of the actual test. On the other hand, if they 
are of such a character that they may give an advantage to one or more of the com- 
petitors, it might be well to release the list of topics long enough ahead of time to 
enable candidates to prepare themselves. 


This group test was recently given to candidates for a medical position in the 
Department of Health of New York City. The topic chosen for group discussion was 
furnished to all candidates five days in advance. It read as follows:! 


“You and the other members of the group, as leading physicians 
known to be interested in matters affecting the health of your com- 
munity, have been invited by the Commissioner of Health of the City 
of New York to consider the following problem, and to give him group 
recommendations. These recommendations are to be forwarded to the 
Commissioner at the close of your meeting: 

‘Rabies among animals is increasing rapidly. 

“There are about 200,000 licensed dogs and an estimated additional 
200,000 dogs in the New York City area. What control measures 
should be taken?’ 
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Each candidate was allowed his choice of eight topics (also supplied five days 
in advance) for a 3 to 5 minute talk. Three of the topics were: 


A | 


a. ‘You are attending a meeting of the Committee on Public Health 
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al of your County Medical Society. The committee has passed a reso- 
lution urging the City Department of Health to establish a post-war 
yn program for the control of tropical diseases. As a member of the 
‘ committee you are called upon to express your views as to what the . 
il official health agency in the city might do toward this end.” a 
; b. ‘You are attending a meeting of the Parent-Teachers Association . 
of a private school to which you send your child. The subject of 
) a rheumatic fever is being discussed and you are called upon by the 
he chairman to discuss the public health implications of rheumatic fever 
ed as it might involve this school.”’ 
- c. ‘‘At a Kiwanis luncheon you, as one of the medical members, are 
ied asked to tell the group about the present smallpox situation in New 
e 
York City and advise them what to do for themselves and their 
families.’’ 
ery 4. Factors for evaluation of candidates. For evaluation of the participants select 
tactors which are important for the vacant position and which can be measured in 
wil the group interview situation. 
to 1 Margaret W. Barnard and William Brody—‘‘A New Method of Selecting Health Officers-in-Training.’’ Americaa 


Journal of Public Health, Vol. 37, No. 6, June 1947, p. 716. 
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The following factors were used in the Department of Health test :? 


. Appearance and Manner. Poise, physical alertness, attentiveness, 
courtesy, good manners, absence of mannerisms. 

2. Speech. Power of expression, vocabulary, diction, modulation. 

. Attitude towards Group. Tact, cooperation, ability to mix, flexi- 
bility. 

. Leadership. Ability to assume the lead without giving offense; 
acceptance by group. 

. Contribution to Group Performances. Team-worker or prima donna, 
awareness of objectives of group discussion, ability to reconcile 
differences. 


“6. Scientific Approach. Ability to marshal data, awareness of impli- 
cations, ability to reason, ingenuity, mental alertness, judgment.”’ 


5. Assemble the group in aroom. Provide a table with a sufficient number of chairs 
placed at the sides only. (Cif the participants subsequently acknowledge one of their 
number as chairman, he can move his seat to the head of the table.) Provide seating 
arrangements for the person or persons who are responsible for the selection along the 
walls, making sure that all the candidates can be both seen and heard. 

If the participants are not known to each other, supply clearly visible name cards 
(a folded 5” x 10” sheet of heavy cardboard with the individual's name in large letters 
on two sides has been found useful). 

6. Giving Instructions. Start the test by distributing a written sheet of in- 
structions to each competitor. This sheet should contain a statement of the sub- 
jects to be discussed by the group (whether or not this information was supplied 
previously) and instructions as to how to proceed. These instructions should not 
be too specific, since one objective of this situation is to see how the candidates will 
respond to the need for initiative and judgment. They might be something like 
this: 

“You will be rated on the value of your contribution to the recom- 
mendations made, your approach to the problem, your group participa- 
tion, and your manner and speech in presenting your opinions. 

“SPEAK CLEARLY SO THAT EVERY ONE CAN HEAR YOU. 
The group itself will decide how the discussion is to be carried on. 


Start the discussion as soon as every one has finished reading this state- 
ment. Continued until a signal is given to stop.”’ 


7. No additional directions should be given. The candidates are now on their own. 
Their aggressiveness, courtesy, ingenuity, tact, persuasiveness—in fact, everything 
they say and do—should be watched closely. 

It might well be that the person who takes the initiative and gets the group 
organized will retain his position of preeminence throughout the session. On the 
other hand, he might fall by the wayside when his colleagues discover that all he 
has to contribute is aggressiveness. A slow starter might eventually dominate the 
situation. 


2 William Brody and Norman J. Powell, ‘‘A New Approach to Oral Testing.’’ Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, Vol. 7, No. 2, Summer 1947, p. 294. 
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8. Individual talks. If provision is made for individual talks, in addition to 
this group discussion, it will be necessary to call a halt to the discussion when it 
reaches a logical conclusion, or when sufficient evidence concerning all participants 
has been obtained, or at a prearranged time. If it is considered important that every 
candidate should contribute something that can be evaluated these individual talks 
should be included. It may happen that one or two candidates will not participate 
in the group discussion to any appreciable extent. 

The individual talks should be introduced by a written sheet of instructions 
containing a list of the topics and some such statement as: 


‘After you have finished the members of the group will assume that 


they constitute the appropriate audience for your remarks and will ask 
pertinent questions. 


‘The order in which each individual is to speak will be determined 


by the group. The group will also decide how much time should be 
allowed for general discussion after each talk. 


“Start the discussions as soon as every one has finished reading 
this statement. 


“SPEAK CLEARLY. You will be rated both on your own pres- 
entation and on the questions you ask.” 


9. Rate candidates. Conclude the session, rate all candidates on all factors, and 
combine the results with the findings of previous tests. 


“ 


The group interview test appears to have these advantages over the usual in- 
dividual interview: 

1. The candidates are in action and under observation for from two to four hours. 
In the same amount of time on the part of the examiners each applicant could be 
granted individual interviews of only twenty or thirty minutes. 

2. The group interview permits the persons responsible for making the selection 
to devote full time to observing, listening, taking notes, and evaluating the evidence. 
No thought need be given nor time taken for the preparation and presentation of key 
questions, parrying questions, and follow-up questions. 

3. It prevents any bias in evaluation caused by the use of different questions 
for different candidates. 

4. It is more revealing because it stimulates the candidate more than the ques- 
tion-and-answer relation between interviewer and candidate. 

5. It provides valuable information concerning the attitude of each candidate 
towards the other members of the group, as well as of his reactions to their attitudes. 
This is particularly important in choosing some one for a position where group dis- 
cussions and conferences are an important part of the job. 

6. It presents specific evidence concerning the ability of each candidate to be a 
leader in a group. 

7. It requires no skill in asking questions on the part of the interviewer. 

Selection for many of the more important positions might well be improved by 
this method. The successful if limited experience with it suggests the desirability 
of giving it a trial in industry and government. 





Philips Group is an English corporation with 
a number of plants making different products, 
mostly in the electrical industries. With its 
affiliates it is one of the largest makers of lamps 
in the world. These short articles on foreman- 
ship show an appreciation of the importance of 
the foreman which is like the best American prac- 
tice. 


The Foreman At Philips Group 


From Puities Group MaGazine* 


THE ForEMAN 
By Robert Watson, Chief Personnel Officer, Philips Group 


HERE is to-day a tendency to overlook the vital task of the foremen and charge- 

hands in the production lines, in machine shops and toolrooms. For this 

reason, this issue of the Magazine rightly brings into prominence representa- 
tives of the foremen in Philips, who bear much of the “‘heat and burden of the day.”’ 
With the growth of specialisation, advances in Joint Advisory Committees and in 
Personnel Departments, the fact that management policies travel through our fore- 
men and chargehands to our workers cannot too often be stressed. More and more 
attention is being paid to keeping supervisors well informed on management policies, 
to giving them adequate facilities to do their jobs well, to recognising their proper 
status as key members of the management. 

Personnel Management has sometimes been regarded as taking away from the 
foreman a part of his authority. Personally, I think there has been in the past good 
reason for many foremen in industry holding this opinion. In our own factories, 
there may still be some feeling on this point. There is certainly a feeling that Shop 
Stewards have gained in status at the expense of the foreman. Nevertheless, the key 
role of the Shop Steward as a representative of the worker is no less important than 
the full recognition of the management status and authority of the supervisors. I 
believe that we are making headway in recognising the mutual responsibilities of 
the supervisors appointed by the management and the democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of our employees. 

Fortunately, full recognition of trade union rights, and full management backing 
for discussions with organised workers, under comprehensive democratic machinery, 
are recognised as the hallmarks of Philips’ labour policies. Those who assist the 


*Reprinted from Philips Group Magazine, July/August, 1947. 
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development of this machinery are making a concrete contribution to production. 
Such contributions also assist the foremen and chargehands in their difficult jobs of 
maintaining output under conditions of the most severe national labour and raw 
material shortages yet known in this country. 

Production discussions among British managers emphasise the attention which 
will be paid in the future to the selection of supervisors. This issue describes briefly 
endeavours, started originally at Stella, and now being further developed by our 
factory managements, to assist fairness in promotions and the maintenance of good 
management-employee relations. These experiments are believed to be among the 
most advanced in industry in the upgrading of supervision. They illustrate that 
higher standards of management will be required in the critical days ahead. 


Tue Foreman To-Day 
TWO SUPERVISORS GIVE THEIR VIEWS 


By G. T. Egan, B.E.M., In charge of Mitcham Works Toolroom 


In former times it was undoubtedly true that the foreman was regarded by 
workers of all grades as something of an ‘‘ogre’’—someone whom it was highly dan- 
gerous to cross and the condition of whose liver at any time had a profound effect 
upon the minds and general outlook of lesser men! A brusque and uncompromising 
manner, combined with the rare quality of expression in a rich and colourful lan- 
guage, on any issue, was as typical of the foreman as was his bowler hat. 

The times have changed, and to succeed to-day the foreman must take the time 
and the trouble to gain a clear appreciation of each of his workers and to regard 
them as individuals—each requiring separate treatment. Industrial evolution now 
demands the efficient co-ordination of the efforts of all workers in the Department and 
the creation of the closest liaison between each worker, the foreman and Manage- 
ment. 

With these requirements, the selection of personnel for promotion to foreman 
grade becomes a matter for serious consideration. In my view it is desirable that 
selection be made from personnel on the plant whenever possible. The knowledge 
of our own staff which we gain by actual experience forms a valuable aid in selection. 
We must realise, however, that we want the best available material and when special 
knowledge or ability is essential, we may also have to consider people from the 
outside. 

I believe it is a good thing for the foreman to have the opportunity of discussing 
common problems with his fellow foremen. By regular monthly Foremen’s Dis- 
cussion Group Meetings, foremen on the plant, together perhaps with foremen from 
other Companies could exchange views and gain the benefit of the collective knowl- 
edge and experience of members in the solution of problems. These discussion 
groups need not necessarily be held within normal working hours. Indeed there 
may be some virtue in holding groups after the day’s work has been done—at a time 
when very often we see our problems more clearly. 
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By C. E. Whittaker, Foreman of the Neon Department, Stella amp LCompany 


The old type of foreman whose authority was based on fear has gone for good, 
and it is necessary to replace him by a foreman who is capable of a high degree of 
human understanding. 

Many qualities are needed in a foreman: foremanship is a technique which must 
be learned and not just picked up. To have good technical qualifications is not 


-enough. 


Foremanship must be recognised as a part of the managerial function, and there- 
fore a foreman must have executive authority in his own department. 

It is important that service departments, such as Personnel, Planning, and Time 
and Motion Study, are recognised as aids to the foreman rather than as usurping his 
authority. A foreman must have a working knowledge of such functions as plan- 
ning and costing. 

The line of promotion open to a foreman should be clearly defined, and oppor- 
tunities for training should be given. 

It is essential that a foreman should be respected for fair and straightforward 
treatment, and should have the confidence of the operators under his control. He 
must be accessible to operators and must investigate complaints thoroughly, giving 
praise and blame where it is due. 

In conclusion, the modern foreman can be an invaluable help in creating the 
recognition of the dignity of human labour, without which recognition, in my 
opinion, industry will not achieve the efficiency which is so essential in the present 
situation. 


ForREMANSHIP TRAINING 
By G. A. Taylor, Group Education and Training Officer 


During recent months a number of our plants have been engaged on the Training 
Within Industry programmes for Supervisors, which have now become established as 
an integral part of any training programme in Foremanship. 

At Blackburn well over 200 supervisors have taken the Job Instruction Pro- 
gramme, and either Job Relations or Job Methods will follow in the very near future. 
Hamilton, where the number of supervisors is rather smaller, have given Job Instruc- 
tion to Over 100 supervisors and a start has been made with Job Relations. At 


- Mitcham more than 300 supervisors have passed through Job Instruction; the Job 


Relations programme is proceeding rapidly, and the number of supervisors who have 
unburdened their “‘problems’’ under the procedure practised in this programme now 
approaches 200. To deal with Mitcham’s requirements four trainers are kept on 
the active list. 

Stella are well advanced in the use of all three programmes—all supervisory 
grades having been covered and—an important feature—the majority of supervisors 
are applying the principles of T.W.I. in their daily work. 
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At Waddon, groups in Job Instruction have been recently introduced, and good 
progress is reported. 

It is not the purpose of these condensed courses in supervisory training to add to 
the burdens of Foremen or Chargehands. T.W.I. aims at giving supervisors a prac- 
tical tool with which to work—something which they can use on the job now, and 
which will give them immediate results. 

The success of a supervisor is directly related to his ability to handle people. 
T.W.I. helps him to acquire the necessary ability quickly, but the principles must be 
applied to the job of work in the shop—otherwise the time spent on the courses is 
largely a waste of time, and time is a commodity with a high premium value in these 
days. 


EXPERIMENTAL SELECTION OF OPERATORS FOR SUPERVISORS’ JOBS 


Some time ago at Stella and at Mitcham over the past three or four months, ex- 
periments have been conducted in the selection of men for supervisors’ jobs. The 
idea behind the experiments was to make sure that no one who was worthy of pro- 
motion was overlooked, and that the most suitable people should be selected by as 
fair a means as possible. 

The procedure established at present may be described briefly. Notices are 
posted asking for applications from operators for chargehands’ vacancies. 

Each applicant is then rated on his ability to perform his present job by his im- 
mediate supervisor, and is interviewed by a member of the Personnel Department. 

The applicants are then brought together in a group of about eight, and are 
given a number of tests. The tests are of three types: group discussion of some 
topical problem, an individual administrative test in which the applicant has to deal 
with a typical problem in a chargehand’s work, and one or two paper and pencil 
tests. | 

During the first two tests, a selection committee observes the candidates and later 
discusses them, arriving at a final rating of each applicant. 

The applicants are then invited individually to give their comments on the selec- 
tion methods. The general impression so far seems to be that the tests have been 
enjoyed, the whole procedure has been considered fair and worth-while, and, al- 
though the procedure is not perfect, yet it will help to establish promotion on a fair 
basis; everyone will have a good chance to show his abilities. 

It is expected that this method of selection will be extended to other grades of 
supervision, and to other factories, that it will be improved, and become even more 
effective. Upto the time of writing, twelve operators have been upgraded to charge- 
hands, and six more will probably have been by the time this appears in print. 


Some remarkable contributions were made by 
psychologists in the armed services during World 
War II, one of the most valuable being the devel- 
opment of methods of picking the candidates 
who would succeed and eliminating those who 
would fail from among those seeking admission 
to flying schools. Here is a discussion of how 
industry can use psychologists. 


Psychologists in Industry 


By Louis L. McQuirry, Department of 
Psychology, University of Illinois 


NDustTRY can learn a good deal from the experience of the military services in 
| soci effective ways of using psychologists. They were used in only a limited 

way in the first World War but in the last war they were found valuable in a wide 
variety of assignments. In 1919 industry adopted psychological testing with en- 
thusiasm, but so many mistakes were made that tests were discredited nearly every- 
where. The phenomenal success of psychological methods in World War II has again 
attracted the attention of industry where many psychologists are now employed, al- 
though until recently there were very few. 


WHERE Psycnotocy Is VALUABLE 


Before discussing why industry has not been able to use psychology as-effectively 
as the military services it is appropriate to outline some of the fields in which psy- 
chology is of value. 

a. Personnel Selection: Each job requires a definite set of abilities. Some of these 
abilities can be satisfactorily measured by psychological tests which should be care- 
fully constructed or revalidated to meet the particular requirements of the situation 
in which they are to be used. 

b. Promotions: It is common practice to fill vacancies from those who have per- 
formed exceptionally well at the next lower level of responsibility. This assumes 
that success in a lower position is the best prediction of success at the next higher 
level. There are, however, many exceptions. A study by psychologists will reveal 
the additional requirements for success at the higher level. This would include, 
among other things, a plan of organization showing the most suitable channels of 
promotion as determined by job requirements. 

c. Performance Rating Scales: Many performance rating scales used by industry 
today employ methods proven to be of little value. These can be replaced by more 
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effective ones. Psychologists have made comprehensive studies of rating scale 
methods and have stated the principles which should be used in developing effective 
rating scales, which can be especially adapted to the needs of any given situation. 

d. Training Interviewers: Interviewers vary greatly in skill. Many of them are 
relatively ineffective because they have not been taught the best methods available. 
A number of careful research studies have shown that the batting average in personnel 
selection can be raised by using better interview methods. 

e. Evaluating the Person: Proper evaluation of Personnel requires skillful inter- 
pretation of psychological test scores, work histories, and personnel characteristics 
and experience as gleaned from interviews. This cannot be skillfully done without 
careful training and supervision by a well qualified specialist. The highest art of the 
interview is that attained by the clinical psychologist experienced in industry. 

f. Administrative Organization: Proper administrative organization depends on 
many psychological principles. One of these is that all the tasks of one job should 
be at approximately the same intellectual level. Industry wastes huge sums annually 
by requiring junior executives to perform tasks below the intellectual requirements 
of the principal parts of their jobs. Application of appropriate psychological prin- 


‘ciples in specific situations has (1) lowered conflicts between employees caused by 


personality difficulties, (2) decreased the number of persons needed to perform a 
given task, and (3) increased output. 

g. Job Evaluation: Psychological studies have produced a number of effective 
procedures that have not yet been widely incorporated into job evaluation methods. 

h. Training Methods: Methods used in training vary greatly in their relative 
efficiencies. Too many trained people are not familiar with fundamentals, such as 
the laws of learning. Better results can be achieved by training instructors in the 
most effective methods. 

i. Safety: Some people are more prone to accidents than others. Accident 
proneness is often specific to a particular type of job. This means that some people 
are more accident prone in some jobs than in others. For example, many jobs call 
for quick responses; some require rhythm; some demand emotional stability. In 
addition to accident reduction through proper personnel selection, further reduction 
can be achieved (1) through design of equipment in relationship to human abilities 
and limitations and (2) through training in safety methods and precautions. 

j. Incentives: Incentive plans which were once highly effective sometimes de- 
cline in effectiveness. Those which were effective in one plant may fail when trans- 
ferred to another. The relative potency of incentives is, in part, a function of the 
social structure of the plant, the company, the community and social groups. These 
social structures continually change. The effectiveness of incentives should be 
studied in relationship to attitudes, opinions, morale and other information. 

k. Company Morale: Many companies do not have the wholehearted support 
of their employees. Sometimes this is because employees have not been informed 
properly concerning the company. Many psychological and sociological factors 
are involved here which are of such a nature as to make the problems and their 
solutions somewhat peculiar to each individual company. | 
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These are some Of the fields in which psychologists can be of definite value to 
industry. Some of the factors involved in incorporating psychological values into 
industry may now be discussed. 


ProBLEMs IN Usinc PsycHOLOGY 


One of the difficulties of using psychologists in industry grows out of the fact 
that most psychologists are highly trained specialists. Some are specialists in 
vision; some in child development; some in statistical methods as applied to psy- 
chology; some in appetites; some in abnormal behavior; some in test construction 
and some in personnel evaluation. This concentration in highly specialized areas 
means two things: 

1. The psychologist is unfamiliar with industrial conditions which are matters 
of everyday experience to the industrialist. The psychologist’s time has been con- 
sumed principally by study of his chosen field, psychology, and by his high degree 
of specialization within his field. His lack of familiarity with industrial conditions 
must be remedied. This can be achieved through appropriate guidance and develop- 
ment within the firm and industry in which he serves. 

2. Psychologists should be chosen for particular positions on the basis of their 
specialization. This is why some of the higher headquarters in the military 
services had specially qualified officers charged with the proper assignment of 
psychologists. 

A second problem which must be solved, in order to use psychologists most 
effectively in industry, relates to the nature of psychology. Psychology is the study 
of behavior; the study of human activities; what people do and what they think. 
The psychologist is interested (1) in describing behavior effectively, (2) in predicting 
what people will do or think under specified conditions, and (3) in controlling con- 
ditions so that people will do and think as desired. All three of these represent 
primary interests for the industrialist. More effective description of the behavior 
of key personnel would greatly assist in determining which employee to promote. 
More effective prediction of what people will buy would greatly assist in planning 
the production program, and more effective control of how people behave would 
help increase production and sell that which is produced. It is remarkable that 
industry has not learned more about how to use them. The psychologist, like most 
other highly trained specialists, is relatively uninformed in many things which are 
of practical and everyday importance to the industrialist. He differs from othet 
specialists in that his specialty is much more intimately related to these practical 
matters. The physicist, the physiologist, and the chemist can serve effectively in 
industry and still remain relatively naive concerning most industrial conditions, 
but the psychologist must become well informed concerning the traditions, philos- 
ophies and practices of people in industry if he is to be well and widely received 
and if he is to be productive. If he is not well informed in these things he will 
blunder and even appear ridiculous to industrial executives and other employees. 
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An EpucatTionat DericiENcy 


There are definite reasons why psychologists are not well informed about the 
conditions which exist in industry. First, psychology is a very young science; 
still an infant by comparison with most other sciences. The first psychological 
laboratory was founded less than seventy-five years ago. It is only in very recent 
years that psychology has demonstrated its potentials in the industrial world and 
psychologists are just now coming to realize the importance of knowledge of the 
areas in which they may apply their science. Most present day educational pro- 
grams are not designed to train applied psychologists both in the fundamentals of 
the science of behavior and in the fundamentals of the field in which they may apply 
them. This deficiency in the education of the industrial psychologist is due in 
part to the fact that other sciences, such as physics, chemistry, and physiology are 
less closely related to the fundamental practicalities of the fields in which they are 
applied. Education has never been required to teach industrial fundamentals in 
these fields and has neglected them in the youthful science of psychology. A num- 
ber of universities are now taking steps to remedy this situation. 


PsyCHOLOGY IN THE MILITARY SERVICES 


The military services have a method of making psychologists more practical. 
Industrialists can profit by a consideration of how this military method works. 
Military tradition insists that each enlisted man must be a qualified all-around mili- 
tary man before he can be a specialist, and each officer must be a qualified all-around 
military leader before he can be a specialist. The rapid expansion of the services 
lessened the influence of this tradition to some extent, but it did operate very suc- 
cessfully, especially in the earlier days of the expansion, to make some psychologists 
learn military methods and traditions. It gave them what their education had 
neglected and they became much more practical. It gave them an understanding of 
the situation in which they must apply their science. In the rapidly expanding 
services there were some psychologists who consciously or unconsciously resisted 
the influence of military traditions and restricted their activities to a narrow pro- 
fessional interpretation of their roles. Many of them thus limited their capacity 
to contribute. Other psychologists were in specialized assignments where they 
could work with less knowledge of military fundamentals. Even some of these 
might have made greater contributions if they had gained more knowledge of 
military mattets. 

The important consideration from the point of view of the industrialist is that 
some psychologists accepted the traditions of the military services. They became 
relatively well-versed in military traditions, customs and practices. They learned 
to see problems from the point of view of the professional army officer. They de- 
veloped the ability to spot militarily significant problems overlooked by their more 
specialized colleagues. They became adept in timing their psychological presenta- 
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tions and they developed an ability to present them effectively from the military 
point of view. These psychologists became professional officers, in so far as this 
could be achieved in the relatively short time involved and were given more impor- 
tant assignments where their scientific knowledge of behavior had greater influence. 


INDUSTRIAL PoOssIBILITIES 


Similarly important contributions can also be made by psychologists in indus- 
try. This is because psychologists are trained in understanding the behavior of 
people. Industrial administration requires the effective direction of people and 
good administration can be achieved only by an understanding of human behavior. 
The whole problem of human relationships in industry is a problem of behavior 
which falls in the field of psychology. Psychologists can be of little value in the 
field of industrial relations, or in any of the other fields of industry, unless they are 
well acquainted with the practical problems involved. Many practical-minded 
industrialists are more effective in solving them than are some psychologists. These 
industrialists are often spoken of as practical psychologists. They would be still 
more effective if they were thoroughly grounded in the science of behavior; if they 
were psychological industrialists. Psychological industrialists can be developed, 
just as the military services developed psychological military personnel. 


SELECTING A PsyYCHOLOGIST 


The following list gives the suggested qualifications which a psychologist 
should possess in order to be considered as head of a psychological program in in- 
dustry: 

a. The degree of Ph.D in psychology from a recognized university. 

b. Member of the American Psychological Association. e 

c. A genuine interest in industry and a desire to learn the industrial situation 

thoroughly. . 

. Qualifications identical to those required of one being selected for develop- 
ment into top level industrial management. This is because the most valuable 
man in industry is the industrialist with thorough psychological under- 
standing. It is here proposed that such a person be obtained by selecting 
a well-qualified psychologist and developing him into an industrialist. 

. It would be desirable to have had army experience in such programs as in- 
terviewing, personnel selection and promotion, counseling, morale, educa- 
tion, and training. 

. It would also be an advantage if he has had a number of high-level, non- 
specialized, administrative assignments in the military services. There are 
such assignments in the military services where the military psychologist 
has been concerned principally with specialized psychological developments. 
This is valuable experience if the same individual has proved his comprehen- 
sion of the military viewpoint by also having been successful in non-spe- 
cialized high-level administrative assignments. 
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It is also suggested that assignments at a military post, camp, or station are 
preferable to those in a higher headquarters because the latter are apt to be 
too specialized and because they are too far removed from military operations 
to give the psychologist the most deisrable practical experience. 

Points “‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ are to insure professional psychological qualifications. 
Some psychological programs in industry following World War I failed because they 
were administered by unquaified personnel. Other such programs have continued 
with only a small proportion of their potential success. Industry can do as the 
military services have done. They can give industrial training to professionally 
qualified psychologists. Many psychologists in the military services have preferred 
to perform only in areas which are purely psychological. Those who have broad- 
dened have done so under the pressure of the military tradition. If a psychologist 
is employed without military training, it is suggested that consideration be given 
to the following list of qualifications: 

a. Qualifications ‘‘a’’, ‘‘b’’, and “‘d’’, as listed above for military psychologists. 

b. Training in industry. 

c. A willingness to perform non-psychological duties in order to become more 
valuable to industry. ? 


DEVELOPING THE PsyCHOLOGIST 


Having selected a psychologist qualified to supervise psychological programs 
in industry, the next problem is to give him industry knowledge. The required de- 
velopment will of course depend on the qualifications of the individual selected. 
The psychologist should be brought in just as would any other employee and he 
should be placed in a division which concerns itself with some such program as 
training, personnel selection, morale, occupational analysis, working conditions, 
promotions, or labor relations. The value of such a program will be in its success- 
ful development. This is more healthy than if the program were adopted ready- 
made and super imposed on an operating organization. Psychology, being con- 
cerned with people, must be carefully introduced to prevent some supervisors from 
thinking that it will interfere with their authority. This would jeopardize the 
success of the program. If the psychological program develops so that it appeals 
to top management, top management can further its development. The scope and 
value of the psychologist can be enlarged by appropriate and successive placements 
in the organization. As the several psychological programs develop, it may be 
desirable to employ additional psychologists, some of whom may be highly trained 
specialists. The work of the specialist can be given industrial orientation by the 
psychological industrialist who has been appropriately developed and who has 
proved his worth. 

Industry, like the military services, can secure great value from psychologists 
if they are used properly. 


1 Information concerning the availability and qualifications of psychologists can be secured from the Executive Secretary, 
The American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Labor relations people will find this article a 
mine of practical information on the intricate 
problem of negotiating a labor contract. 


Negotiating the Collective 
Bargaining Agreement ual 


By Ricnarp C. Smytu, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Bendix Radio Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, and M. J. Murpny 


BARGAINING STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUES 


HE strategy and techniques of successful bargaining and negotiating are many 
T= varied. For centuries in commerce, trade and politics the techniques have 

been practiced and developed to a fine and complex art. The vendor in an 
oriental bazaar and the purchasing agent in modern commercial life both engage in 
bargaining. A good example of the highest type of modern collective bargaining 
is the negotiation of international treaties. 

Like any art, the art of collective bargaining involves the subtle and complex 
intermingling of many skills and techniques, some highly significant, some minor, 
but all blended and nicely adapted to the characteristics and needs of the individual 
practitioner. It is difficult to attempt to analyze the component parts of the art 
because the pattern involved, i.e., the relationship of the parts, is so important. 
In view of this difficulty the following observations concerning some of the bar- 
gaining techniques that have been used successfully are offered with full recognition 
that, taken individually, their significance in actual use cannot be completely 
represented. 

1. Talk Facts 

The use of facts stands out as fundamental in a mature system of collective 
bargaining. In describing negotiations in the hosiery industry, Dr. George Taylor 
makes the following observation: 


‘A ‘factual approach to collective bargaining’ is now taken by the 
parties as their guide. Negotiations for a new agreement have become 
more and more a joint appraisal of a host of facts bearing upon the 
state of the industry and the wages that can be paid.’’? 


Unfortunately, however, the importance of the use of facts in collective bar- 
gaining negotiations is frequently overlooked. Many negotiators, possibly through 
7 The Twentieth Century Fund, ‘How Collective Bargaining Works’’, p. 453, 1942. 
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laziness or conceit, tend to rely too much on their persuasiveness. This same per- 
suasiveness, if effectively supported by facts, would, in most instances, greatly 
strengthen the presentation of their case. In this connection, one union handbook 
states: ‘“The negotiator must be well posted. He cannot know too much about 
general conditions in the industry in order to refute the employer’s arguments with 
specific facts and reasons in any given instance. If he knows more than the employer 
about the industry, he can win the battle of wits.’"* Obviously, as unions become 
increasingly better prepared, it is even more important that management’s negotia- 
tors be adequately supplied with facts. This is true since management’s emotional 
case is much weaker than the union’s. It is one thing to be emotional about ‘‘down- 
trodden employees’’ but much more difficult satisfactorily to present the problems 
of management with any similar appeal. 

Like any other bargaining device the use of facts is not a panacea for all ne- 
gotiating problems. However, there is no doubt that, as factual arguments are 
introduced into collective bargaining by the parties, many areas of disagreement 
or conflict can be eliminated or reduced. Nevertheless, even after the facts have 
been skillfully injected into the discussion and even if they are accepted by the other 
side at face value, disagreement may still exist over certain items, such, for example, 
as how the gross income of the concern shall be distributed. As Chamberlain has 
pointed out, ‘“A word of caution is advisable. While factual collective bargaining 
tends to develop a smoothly functioning employer-union relationship, it guarantees 
no millennium. Divergent interpretations of jointly determined facts will still 
provide disagreements. Conflicts of interest will continue to exist. Nevertheless, 
it seems beyond doubt that a factual basis for negotiations is an essential requirement 
for a mature system of collective bargaining.’’® 


2. Exercise Self-Control 


The successful negotiator recognizes that he must always retain his self-control 
during negotiations, regardless of the provocation offered by the other side. In 
addition, obscenity or personal vilification cannot be countenanced by either side 
at any time. However, this does not preclude a display of anger or other emotions 
on occasion when such a display shows promise of helping to win a point. It 
does mean, however, that emotional displays should at all times be under the 
negotiator’s control and not merely random outbursts. Hill and Hook illustrate 
this point perfectly: ‘‘At a meeting before a panel of the War Labor Board, a spokes- 
man for the union put on a great show of being angry with the company. His face 
became red, his eyes popped, he spoke loudly and emphatically and showed all the 
signs of an individual very much exercised. Later, the chairman of the panel 
mentioned to the labor representative on the panel that this particular union leader 
certainly had a bad case of temper. The labor representative on the panel replied: 





8 **Handbook of Trade Union Methods”, Educational Department, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, p. 63, 
New York, 1937. 

® Neil W. Chamberlain, ‘‘Collective Bargaining Procedures’’, p. 98, American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D.C., 
1944. 
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‘Oh, no, I happen to know this individual very well. I personally spent hours and 
hours in a hotel room several years ago teaching him how to give the appearance of 
having lost his temper without actually doing so.’ *’!° 


3. Tell the Truth 

Centuries ago Montaigne expressed the practical dangers of falsehood in the 
following words: “‘He who is not sure of his memory should not undertake lies’. 
While this admonition appears to apply to all human relationships, it is particularly 
pertinent to the field of collective bargaining. The successful negotiator must 
be an individual of high personal integrity whose work is accepted by the other side 
and who fully intends to live up to the spirit and intent as well as to the letter of 
his commitments. 

However, while the foregoing definitely means that what is said should be the 
truth, it does not necessarily imply that the negotiator should tell all that he knows. 
The occasional holding back of information is a legitimate and, if judiciously used, 
a desirable bargaining tactic. 


4. Ask for More Than You Expect to Get 

One of the foremost bargaining techniques in any negotiation situation is that 
of asking for more than is ultimately expected. This permits subsequent compromise 
on the negotiator’s part. In addition, since he usually has no way of knowing 
how much in the way of concessions he may finally secure, he may actually come 
out with more than he had originally expected. This device is extensively utilized 
by unions and can also be used successfully by management in the preparation of 
its counter-demands. For example, one experienced management negotiator states: 
‘‘Asking for more than is expected is an inherent part of bargaining, and manage- 
ment should never hesitate to use the device. Those on the other side of the table 
are impressed by keen business acumen; in fact, stiff counter-proposals are often 
valuable to union leaders in tempering the demands of constituents. There is seldom 
contempt on the part of union people for a management which bargains astutely, 
sharply, firmly, honestly, and straight from the shoulder. The belief that stiff 
counter-proposals will incite the union to harder demands is fallacious. It is that 
kind of thinking which has prevented greater management progress in bargaining 
results. It is defensive, fearful, and regressive thinking. It has no place in adept 
bargaining. Management should adopt a typical union slogan, ‘give only to get’; 
and it must know what it wants.’’!! 


5. Offer Less Than You Expect to Give 

A corollary to the negotiator’s asking for more than he expects to get is to offer 
less than he expects eventually to give. To some, such tactics may sound like a 
child’s game, or appear similar to purchasing a rug from a street peddler. However, 


10 Lee H. Hill and Charles R. Hook, Jr., ‘Management at the Bargaining Table’’, p. 240, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1945. 

11 C, F. Mugridge, ‘Negotiating a Labor Contract’’, American Management Association Personnel Series No. 91, Practical 
Approaches to Labor Relations Problems, p. 44, New York, 1945. 
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no matter how distasteful the process may be to any specific individual, experiericed 
negotiators have found the method to be very necessary in order to protect their 
interests. ‘“The union will invariably present demands for at least twice as much 
as they expect to get. On the other hand, they will expect that the management's 
first offer is less than the management will eventually be prepared to agree to. In 
preparing its first proposal, therefore, management negotiators should bear in mind 
that negotiations are a fluid, dynamic process, requiring flexibility on the part of 
the negotiators and requiring room for adjustment in management’s position as 
negotiations progress.’’!? 

6. Make Final Offers Final 

It is poor bargaining for a negotiator to make a flat ‘“‘final offer’’ unless he 
sincerely means that it actually is his last and best offer. Careless and injudicious 
protestations by a negotiator that he has “‘gone the limit’’ only to be followed in 
short order by even more liberal proposals can seriously prejudice the satisfactory 
disposition of many demands. Under these circumstances, the opposing committee 
members naturally tend to lose confidence in the negotiator’s sincerity in making 
his so-called final offers and tend to persist in believing that he will grant further 
concessions if really pressed. At best, such a state of affairs promises to slow down 
the negotiations substantially and at worst it may lead to a much less favorable 
settlement of the demand in questicn than might otherwise have been reached. 
This latter point is effectively illustrated by the following case: ‘“The writer sat 
on an... arbitration panel, where the company negotiator made five final ‘take 
it or leave it’ propositions to the union. The union committee was unable to de- 
termine where it stood, and was afraid to accept any offer for fear the company 
might make make a better one. So the case was not settled, and finally was carried 
over to the National War Labor Board which gave the union all it demanded in the 
way of wages, and tossed in a maintenance of membership shop for good measure. 
The insincerity of the company’s negotiators convinced the board it was not bar- 
gaining in ‘good faith.’ *’}* 

7. Stick to Particulars 

A mistake commonly made by inexperienced negotiators is to argue on the basis 

of ‘‘principles’’ instead of ‘‘particulars’’. In the majority of instances where the 
phrase, ‘“‘We won't do it as a matter of principle’ is heard, what is actually meant is 
~ simply that, ‘‘We don’t want to do it.”’ 

The lack of productivity that so frequently characterizes a discussion of prin- 
ciples is the result of two major factors: (1) Such a discussion is necessarily based 
largely on generalities, abstractions, and theoretical considerations, the consequence 
being that it is difficult to keep the discussion anywhere near the specific problem 
that the parties are allegedly trying to settle; (2) Such a discussion, because beliefs 


1? Lee H. Hill and Charles R. Hook, Jr., “Management at the Bargaining Table’’, p. 255, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1945. 


18 John C. Aspley and Eugene Whitmore, ‘“The Handbook of Industrial Relations’’, p. 136, The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, 1943. 
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or basic convictions are so intimately involved, tends to arouse strong emotional 
reactions that could never be elicited by a discussion of particulars. For instance, 
it is far easier to argue long and passionately over the general principle of wage 
incentives than it is to become excited over a specific piece work rate. 

Generally speaking, it requires but few experiences with questions of principle 
to convince the serious negotiator that the process of bargaining will be simplified 
and expedited if the discussions, in as large measure as possible, ignore abstractions 
and are confined to particular issues. Selekman, for example, observes, ‘‘Any 
negotiator who even scents a ‘principle’ approaching the deliberations from the 
inner recesses of his own philosophy of what labor relations ‘ought’ to be should 
smother it in an assiduous, concentrated discussion of particulars. .. .’"!4 


8. Question the Evidence 


The technique of questioning the validity of the facts or data submitted by 
the other party is one that can upon occasion be used to good advantage by both 
sides. If the opposition, upon being challenged to produce substantiation of data 
which have been offered or to support conclusions drawn from the data, is unable 
to do so, much of the force of their argument will be lost. Similarly, if it is pos- 
sible to bring forth evidence that disproves or discredits the facts that have been 
presented by the opposition, the same result will be achieved. 

This approach, if used too often, can degenerate into mere ‘‘baiting’’ of members 
of the opposing committee and, as such, will accomplish little except to fray tempers. 


On the other hand, if sparingly used and if applied largely in the case of important 
demands, it will often lend substantial aid to its users. 


9. Time All Moves Carefully 

Undoubtedly the parties will have accumulated a considerable mass of material 
during their preparations for the negotiating sessions. However, it sometimes 
happens that, through failure to recognize that the timing of the presentation is 
an important art, one or the other of the parties will fail to derive full benefit from 
the facts that have been so laboriously gathered. 

Quite often, like the proverbial novice teacher who gives his whole course in 
the first lecture, the inexperienced negotiator will make the mistake of blurting 
out all of his facts and arguments early in the bargaining process. In such a situation 
a clever opposition negotiator can very probably find one or more real or alleged 
errors of fact or conclusion in the presentation, thus reducing or nullifying its value, 
or can effectively force the unskilled negotiator on the defensive by requesting 
substantiation of some or all of the facts. 

Generally speaking, good timing involves holding most factual arguments well 
in reserve until the bargaining settles down and the real issues become apparent. 
Even at this stage of the negotiations it is not necessarily desirable to bring forth 
all the data at the same time. Sometimes certain information can be used to best 


\ 


14 Benjamin M. Selekman, When the Union Enters, Harvard Business Review, vol. 23, No. 2, Winter, 1945, p. 138. 
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advantage by being held still further in reserve for possible rebuttal purposes. And 


occasionally good timing may actually involve never using certain data at all. 
There is, unfortunately, no formula that can be cited which will simplify this 


problem of timing, but the sensitive and alert negotiator will find that, with greater 
experience, his skill will gradually increase in this respect. 
10. Take Advantage of Intermissions 


The importance of the intermission or recess as a technique of bargaining 
strategy should not be overlooked by the conferees. After a prolonged, heated 
discussion of a disputed issue, a short intermission will sometimes provide an ideal 
cooling off period. In addition, such recesses provide time in which to decide 
whether or not to accept certain proposals or to formulate counter-proposals. 

Often, when one side has made a proposal or has offered a ‘“‘package’’ involving 
several proposals, the spokesman for the party that has made the offer will at the 
same time suggest that he and his committee take a recess so that the opposition 
can discuss the matter freely among themselves. This forthright use of the inter- 
mission as an integral part of the bargaining process is one of the most constructive 
ways in which it may be used. It is especially helpful where thete is reason to 
believe that certain of the opposing committee members are favorably impressed. 
If this is actually the case, those committee members who are ‘‘sold’’ will probably 
be better qualified than anyone else to win over their own hold-outs. 

11. Make Use of ‘* Package’’ Counterproposals — 

Most negotiators withhold their agreement to certain clauses during the negotia- 
tions, saving them for their final bargaining value. Thus, as the bargaining nears 
its conclusion there will be a number of issues upon which the parties cannot agree. 
However, among these there probably are, or should be, some that both the company 
and the union would be willing to agree to and others that have been demanded by 
both sides that each would be willing to drop. The successful negotiator knows 
when and how to make a ‘‘package’”’ offer designed to settle as many issues as pos- 
sible. Usually this is one of the most effective means of cleaning up a series of dis- 
puted points that the parties have at their command. However, as has already been 
suggested, the “‘package’’ will be most effective in the latter stages of the negotia- 
tions and ordinarily should not be used as a substitute for settling issues wherever 
possible on their own merits. ? 

12. Introduction of New Issues 

The injection of one or more new issues into the negotiations after the original 
demands have been wholly or largely settled is a union bargaining technique that 
appears to have been gaining in popularity in recent years. When first encountered, 
it is confusing and upsetting to many managements. 

Apparently there is little that can be done to prevent a union from introducing 
new issues if it sees fit, and management must therefore develop whatever methods 
it can to cope with the problem. One possibility is to insist on getting the union’s 
spokesman on record, at the time the original proposal is presented, to the effect 
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that it contains a// of the union’s demands. While, as has been pointed out, this 
will not necessarily prevent the injection of new issues, it may make it psycholog- 
ically more difficult for the union to use the device. 

Another possible method of combatting the union’s use of this tactic is for 
management to counter each new demand with one of its own. Although this may, 
at first glance, appear to be an effective procedure, a word of warning is in order. 
It is far easier for any union to think of innumerable items that it would like to 
obtain than it is for management to do so. Accordingly, management is almost 
certain to be on the losing side if it encourages the developent of a situation in 
which each party is making demands as reprisal measures against the other. 


APpPpEALs TO PuBLic OPINION 


Currently there appears to be a definite trend on the part of both management 
and labor to strive to influence the attitude of the general public as a technique of 
collective bargaining strategy. Strong appeals to public opinion are increasingly 
common, the prime object of these being to demonstrate that the opposing party is 
unfair and unreasonable in its position. 

The United Mine Workers and the mine owners are a good example of an instance 
in which both parties have for some time apparently conducted at least part of 
their negotiations in the newspapers. As of more recent date, other unions, notably 
the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO) have also used the same method. 
Paid advertising space in newspapers or magazines is also used, often to precede 
or supplement the news stories. Occasionally, too, other devices are used, as, for 
example, the union which directed its appeal to the President of the United States. 
Of course, union and labor papers have for years printed labor’s case for their readers. 

Recently, too, appeals to government agencies for intervention in negotiations 
have occurred quite often. Usually such requests are directed to State Mediation 
Boards or to the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, although in at least 
one case the president of the C. I. O. asked the Secretary of Labor to intervene and 
to request the United States Steel Corporation to continue negotiations in the pres- 
ence of a conciliator. To illustrate the extent to which government has recently 
intervened in collective bargaining, in this same case some of the negotiations 
eventually took place in the White House in Washington, and at one point the 
President of the United States himself assumed the role of mediator. 


RESOLVING THE FINAL IssuEs 


Both negotiating groups have a definite obligation to continue to bargain 
in good faith so long as there is the slightest possibility of resolving the final 
issues. In fact, this is basically the most fruitful and constructive means of re- 
solving their disputes that the parties have at their disposal. ‘In every instance 
where a stalemate looms, it is the responsibility of both management and the 
union to explore the problem in point, discuss it constructively and from all angles, 
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and keep the door open for suggested solutions.’’!* Here is where the highest 
skills of the negotiators are required, and here is where the final offers and com- 
promises are made. 

However, the National Labor Relations Board has declared, ‘‘It is hardly 
necessary to state that from the duty of the employer to bargain collectively with 
his employees there does not flow any duty on the part of the employer to accede 
to demands of the employees. However, before the obligation to bargain col-. 
lectively is fulfilled, a forthright, candid effort must be made by the employer to 
reach a settlement of the dispute with his employees. Every avenue and possibility 
of negotiation must be exhausted before it should be admitted that an irreconciliable 
difference creating an impasse has been reached. Of course, no general rule as to 
the process of collective bargaining can be made to apply to all cases. The process 
required varies with the circumstances in each case. But the effort at collective 
bargaining must be real and not merely apparent.’’!® 

There inevitably comes a time in the experience of every negotiator when he 
finds himself clearly deadlocked with the other side over one or more major issues. 
In this connection the Board has also said, ‘If after a genuine attempt to reach 
agreement, an impasse has been reached, the employer is not required to continue 
futile negotiations. Should the situation change, however, the employer must on 
request resume collective bargaining.’’!7 If negotiations have reached an impasse 
eventually the issue or issues will be settled through the use of one or more of the 
following methods: 


1. By continued negotiations between the parties in the presence of, or 
with the assistance of a mediator or conciliator. 

2. By submission of the disputed issues to voluntary arbitration. 

3. By the use of strike or lockout. 


CONCILIATION 


Often, when the negotiators have reached what appears to be an insurmountable 
impasse they will resort to conciliation or mediation. However, in many instances 
bargaining deadlocks are not actually deadlocks at all. It is not uncommon for 
Negotiators to ‘‘sit tight’’, either to play safe because they are not sure how little 
the other side will accept, or to save face because they had previously insisted that 
they would not give in. A conciliator who is respected by the parties and has 
secured their confidence can often, in talking to each side privately, determine the 
teal reasons for their stand, why they feel as they do and what compromises or 
substitute proposals, if any, they would be willing to offer or accept... If the parties 
are not too far apart the conciliator can sometimes find the key to agreement and 
thus resolve the issues. However, the conciliator or mediator cannot force the 


15 “‘Collective Bargaining’, The National Association of Manufacturers, p. 17, New York, July, 1943. 

16 The Sands Manufacturing Company and Mechanics Educational Society of America, 1 N.L.R.B. 546. 

17 “Seventh Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board’’, p. 49, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1943. 
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parties to agree. ‘“‘Since the conciliator has no legal powers of compulsion his 
effectiveness is dependent entirely upon the prestige of his office, the assistance 
he can render by reason of his knowledge of the facts involved, his skill as a nego- 
tiator, and the willingness of the parties to compromise or come to terms.’"!8 

Increasingly the assistance of the Federal or State conciliation services are 
utilized for this purpose; although, in some cases, a local or national public figure, 
. known and respected by the parties, will be called upon or will volunteer his services. 
During World War II the Federal Conciliation Service was the avenue by means 
of which dispute cases were channelled to the National War Labor Board. Asa 
result, many firms and union locals experienced their first contact with this agency. 
Some of those so affected were impressed by their experience and derived a better 
appreciation of the full meaning of collective bargaining from it. However, it is 
unfortunate that in many other cases the parties, in their eagerness to get the case 
before the jurisdiction of the National War Labor Board tended to regard conciliation 
merely as a necessary evil, and gave it scant opportunity to be effective. 

The facilities of the Federal and State conciliation services will undoubtedly 
be used more extensively in the future than they have in the past. As our industrial 
relations practices mature, as their respective social responsibilities become more 
clearly recognized by the parties, and as the conciliation services themselves are 
strengthened by the addition of more capable, experienced and impartial personnel 
(and are freed of political influences), a wider acceptance of the principle and practice 
of conciliation is almost certain to be forthcoming. 

With the passage of the Labor-Management Relations Act an independent 
agency called the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service was created. All of 
the former conciliation and mediation activities of the Department of Labor and the 
personnel and records were transferred to this new agency. 7] 

The new agency ‘‘may proffer its services in any labor dispute in any industry 
affecting commerce, either upon its own motion or upon the request of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, whenever in its judgment such dispute threatens to 
cause a substantial interruption of commerce.’’"!® It should however be pointed 
out that neither party to such a dispute has to accept any of the advice or proposals 
of any conciliator who may be assigned to the case. In the language of the Act, 
‘‘The failure or refusal of either party to agree to any procedure suggested by the 
Director shall not be deemed a violation of any duty or obligation imposed by this 
Act’’. 

In addition to the foregoing voluntary procedure applicable to most labor 
disputes, the Act provides other means for handling ‘‘a threatened or actual strike 
or lockout affecting an entire industry or a substantial part thereof. ..’’ which 
‘‘will if permitted to occur or to continue, imperil the national health or safety.”’ 
In such cases the President of the United States may appoint a board to inquire 


18 Union Agreement Provisions, Bulletin No. 686, p. 13, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 


19 Section 203 (b) Labor-Management Relations Act. 
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into the dispute and ascertain the facts. The board’s written report is then made 
public by the President. The President can then direct the Attorney General to 
seek an injunction against such strike or lockout. The Norris-LaGuardia Act is 
waived to permit the granting of an injunction under these circumstances. At the 
end of sixty days the board of inquiry makes a final report to the President and 
within fifteen days the National Labor Relations Board conducts a secret election 
among the employees in the bargaining unit to determine whether or not they are 
willing to accept the employer’s last offer. Within the next five days the results 
of the election are certified to the Attorney General who then must ask for a dissolu- 
tion of the injunction. If the dispute is not settled at this point the President shall 
submit to Congress a full and comprehensive report of the proceedings ‘‘together 
with such recommendations as he may see fit to make for consideration and ap- 
propriate action’. 

The average employer will never encounter this procedure. In effect it is a 
forced mediation plan coupled with a ‘“‘cooling-off’’ period in an effort both to 
prevent and to resolve labor disputes that are of major import in our economy such 
as the recent coal and railroad work stoppages. *° 


VoLuNTARY ARBITRATION 


If the efforts of the conciliator fail or if the positions of the parties on the 
disputed issues are so far apart that the negotiators feel that resort to conciliation 
would be of no avail, they may agree to arbitrate their differences. 

Although voluntary arbitration, like conciliation, is being increasingly used 
as a device to settle collective bargaining disputes, it should be recognized that 
the arbitration of the meaning of the clauses of an existing contract is an entirely 
different matter than the arbitration of unresolved issues resulting from the efforts 
of the parties to negotiate a contract. In the first instance, the scope of the arbi- 
trator’s decision is restricted by the content and phraseology of the contract as 
originally agreed upon by the parties. Thus the arbitrator’s role is merely that of 
an interpreter of the agreement. In the latter case, however, the arbitrator is far 
more than an interpreter. He is, as a matter of fact, vested with practically all 
of the collective bargaining prerogatives of both parties, insofar as the issues that 
have been referred to him are concerned. In view of this, it is not surprising that 
most managements and many unions are definitely opposed to the arbitration of 
issues that are unresolved in contractual negotiations. 

The reasons for the opposition to placing such great power in the hands of a 
third party are not difficult to understand. Since the parties have been unable 
to agree on the residual issues throughout the course of their negotiations, it is 
certainly reasonable to assume that they regard them as being of considerable impor- 
tance. This being so, one or both of the parties will usually object to the arbitration 
of such issues for fear that the arbitrator might turn out to be uninformed as to 


20 See: Sections 201 through 209, Labor-Management Relations Act. 
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industrial problems generally or as to the numerous phases of the disputed issues 
in the case at hand. They also recognize the possibility that he might be unduly 
susceptible to purely emotional appeals, or that he might attempt to placate both 
sides and simply “‘split the middle’’ in his award. One experienced arbitrator who 
has served on over 300 cases observes, ‘‘Never forget too, that experience has shown 
arbitrators to be human. They frequently exercise their constitutional right to be 
wrong. They are inclined, sometimes, to take the easiest way out by simply divid- 
ing their decisions, one for the union and then one for the employer.’’? 


STRIKES AND LocKouTs 


In the final analysis, if the parties refuse to make the concessions or compromises 
that will enable them to settle the issues, the outcome will in all probability be 
the use of economic sanctions—the strike in the case of labor and the lockout in the 
case of management. However, it should be pointed out that in these circumstances 
the employer is not absolved from his responsibility to negotiate with the represen- 
tative of his employees. On this point the N. L. R. B. has stated: ‘“The act requires 
the employer to bargain collectively with its employees. Employees do not cease 
to be such because they have struck. Collective bargaining is an instrument of 
industrial peace. The need for its use is as imperative during a strike as before a 
strike. By means of it, a settlement of the strike may be secured.’’? 

Before actually taking any overt action the negotiators will often resort to 
direct or indirect <iareats of what they will do in an effort to gain their ends. The 
company may claim, for example, that it will be forced into bankruptcy if it accedes 
to the union’s demands, or that it will either voluntarily go out of business or move 
the plant elsewhere if further efforts are made to force it to give in. Commenting 
in this regard the N. L. R. B. has observed, ‘“Thus a common theme is the threat 
to move the plant or to go out of business altogether. . . . Such a threat may be 
peculiarly effective in highly mobile industries in which the movement by employers 
to unorganized and low-wage areas is notorious, as, for example, the clothing 
industry, or the shoe industry.’’** The union, on the other hand, might threaten 
a strike either by conducting a vote among the membership or by empowering the 
negotiating committee to call a strike at its discretion. Recognizing the fact that 
some industries are highly seasonal and consequently quite vulnerable during their 
busy periods, many unions have the practice of capitalizing on this condition by 
timing their bargaining negotiations to coincide with the rush season. This, of 
course, makes the threat of economic sanctions much more effective. As an ex- 
ample, department stores reach their peak between Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and canning plants are busy when crops are being harvested and are often idle at 
other periods of the year. In such cases an alert union could obviously make capital 
of the employer's position if it so desired and timed its actions or threats properly. 

#1 Robert M. C. Littler, Managers Must Manage, Harvard Business Review, vol. 24, No. 3, p. 373, Spring Number, 1946. 


22 See: Matter of Columbian Enameling and Stamping Co., 1 N.L.R.B. 181. 
*3 *‘First Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board’’, p. 73. 
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Although lockouts, as such, are currently not often used as a negotiating weapon 
by management, it is true that many concerns have moved* or closed plants to 
escape an aggressive, truculent labor organization or to give vent to their aversion 
to recognizing and bargaining collectively with unions. Selekman cites the case 
of one concern which “‘had for some years been ‘running away’ from the union. 
From its original home city in a Middle Atlantic State, it has moved southward, then 
returned again, only to back-track north all the way into New England, where it 
located first in a large metropolitan center and ultimately in a smaller industrial 
community.’'?5 Obviously, however, managements are not always motivated by the 
desire to run out on unions when they close down or change the location of plants. 

Unions make use of the strike as a negotiating instrument much more frequently 
than managements use the lockout. This is understandable in view of the fact that 
the strike (or sometimes even its latent threat) is the more powerful weapon. There 
is no doubt that, for every company that is willing and able to instigate the financial 
loss involved in a lockout, there are many which are anxious zot to suffer such loss. 
These latter firms are generally also desirous of avoiding the costly consequences 
of a strike. Because of this very basic economic consideration, labor has in many 
instances found that strikes, or sometimes merely the serious threat of strike, have 
proved to be highly effective in gaining the concessions that have been demanded. 
In this connection, too, the fact must be kept in mind that, although there are laws 
which force an employer to bargain with his employees under specified circumstances, 
there are no laws that require him to accede to the demands that are made upon him. 
Thus, if labor did not have (and use) the right to strike it is apparent that few 
collective bargaining agreements would be consummated to the satisfaction of 
both of the parties involved. 

Like any other tool of collective bargaining, strikes must be used with intel- 
ligence and discrimination if effective results are to be achieved for the union. 
Where the outcome of a strike is unsatisfactory the cause may usually be found in 
failure to take account. of some important factor that should have been considered 
at the outset. A strike may be called at a time when management, for various 
economic reasons, such as the season of the year or extent of finished goods inven- 
tories, may not be too seriously affected. In some instances failure properly to 
estimate the financial reserves of the workers and the union in advance may lead 
to unsuccessful strike results. A weak union treasury usually means that adequate 
strike benefits cannot be paid and, if this condition exists at a time when the workers’ 
personal savings are also scant, family, social and economic pressure in favor of a 
back-to-work movement may become too strong to be ignored or controlled. 

If the issue or issues over which a strike is called are not sufficiently important 
in the eyes of a substantial group of employees, they may refuse to lend their whole- 
hearted support. Although this may not prevent the calling of the strike, such a 

*4 Obviously, this applies mainly to concerns engaged in certain types of light manufacture, which require a low capital 


investment. Such firms are in a position to move their locations readily whereas most others are not. 
25 Benjamin M. Selekman, Wanted: Mature Managers, Harvard Business Review, vol. 24, No. 2, p. 239, Winter Number, 1946. 
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dissident group, tiring of enforced idleness, may in time be able to win over enough 
converts to their way of thinking to get the strike terminated before it has accom- 
plished its purpose. To avoid this risk the union’s leaders must evaluate the issues 
carefully and plan their campaign of action in a way that will create not only a 
logical but also a widespread and strong emotional conviction of the rightness of their 
demands. r 

Management's probable reactions must also be considered in view of the un- 
resolved issues since its desire to resist will usually be proportionate to the severity 
of the demands. This is most commonly seen in the case of wage issues where a 
firm may weigh its anticipated strike losses, such as cessation of income and con- 
tinuing overhead expenses, against the long-term cost of a requested rate increase. 
For example, a company facing a 20 cent an hour wage increase request would 
almost certainly feel that it could afford to hold out longer in an attempt to get the 
union to drop or reduce its demand than would be the case were only 5 cents an 
hour at stake. 

In addition to the foregoing considerations, a union that is contemplating 
strike action has many even more imponderable factors with which to cope. Out- 
standing among these are the emotional aspects of each specific situation and the 
degree of responsibility and control that local union leaders can be expected to 
exercise. All too often strikes have been started prematurely or in direct viola- 
tion of existing labor agreements (or even the union’s own constitution) because 
of strong emotional upset on the part of the membership coupled with irresponsi- 
bility and lack of control on the part of local union leaders. 


PHRASING THE AGREEMENT 


Although in Sweden legislation provides that all labor contracts shall be pre- 
pared in written form when agreement between the parties is reached, there was 
no such specific legislation in this country prior to the passage of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act. However, we did have definite forces at work in that direc- 
tion. The N. L. R. B. had been sustained by the Supreme Court in ruling that 
refusal to reduce a negotiated labor contract to writing constituted an unfair labor 
practice.** In addition, The Railway Labor Act and Title X of the Merchant 
Marine Act require employers covered by these laws to file copies of all collective 
bargaining agreements with the National Mediation Board and the Maritime Labor 
Board, respectively. Thus, in effect, this forces the parties to prepare their agree- 
ments in written form. 

Other factors had also accelerated the trend toward written labor contracts 
in the United States. During World War II the National War Labor Board prepared 
arbitration clauses in hundreds of dispute cases and directed that they become a 
part of the labor agreement between the parties. Once the parties incorporated 
arbitration provisions into their contract, it then became vital for their mutual 


%° N.L.R.B. v. H. J. Heinz Co., 311 U.S. 514. 
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protection that the agreement be reduced to writing. Finally, the recently en- 
acted Labor-Management Relations Act provides for ‘‘the execution of a written 
contract incorporating any agreement reached if requested by either party... .’?7 

The proper phrasing of the various clauses in the agreement is obviously very 
important. There is little excuse for the frequency with which ambiguous clauses 
still are encountered. Sometimes this is the result of inadvertence or lack of ex- 
perience on the part of the negotiators and sometimes it is deliberate in a mistaken 
attempt to ‘slip something over’’ on the other party. A contract negotiated in 
this latter fashion will be difficult to live with and will inevitably cause hard feelings 
and disputes. 

Labor and management generally agree that the proper objective is to present 
the clauses in a clear and concise manner so that they will readily be understood 
by everyone. One union handbook, for example, contains the following recom- 
mendation to its negotiators, ‘‘Insist that your contract be written in the simplest 
clearest language possible.’’?* Likewise the National Association of Manufacturers 
states in a booklet prepared for its members, ‘‘All clauses should be clearly under- 
stood by both parties and the language should express that understanding clearly 
and without ambiguity, so that the contract may be carried out in a spirit of good 
will.’’29 

In phrasing any specific clause of an agreement, the final work choice is just 
as much a matter of collective bargaining as is the negotiation of the basic intent 
and meaning of the clause. As has been previously pointed out, elegance of expres- 
sion must necessarily be subordinated to simplicity and clearness. Unfortunately, 
this fact is all too often overlooked by negotiators who suffer from pride of author- 
ship to such an extent that proposed changes in wording will cause long and bitter 
argument. Although it is obvious that a firm stand is required in opposing the © 
deliberate or inadvertent introduction of ‘“‘sleepers’’ or trick phrases that alter 
the agreed-upon meaning of a clause, this is probably the only circumstance that 
fully justifies being overly devoted to one’s own wording. 

Perhaps a good test of the clarity of any clause might be to ask, ‘‘Is this clause 
not only clear enough to be understood, but is it so clear that it cannot be misunderstood 
by an employee or a third party who knows little of the background?’’*® Unless 
this question can be answered affirmatively, the parties would be well advised to 
te-write the clause to minimize subsequent misunderstandings and avoid the neces- 
sity of resorting to arbitration in order to resolve ambiguities. 


NEGOTIATING SUBSEQUENT AGREEMENTS | 
Normally the first agreement is the most difficult to negotiate. This is so 
because every issue must be discussed extensively and the necessary clauses written 


27 See: Section 8 (d), Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 
28 U.A.W.-C.1.0., ‘‘How to Win for the Union’’, Third Edition, Detroit, Michigan, October 1, 1941. 
29 The National Association of Manufacturers, ‘‘Collective Bargaining’’, p. 18, New York, July, 1943. 


% Malcolm W. Welty (editor), “‘Labor Contract Clauses’, p. xiv, Automotive and Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan, 1945. 
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and rewritten until both parties are willing to accept them. In addition, progress 
is often slow because of the tendency of the parties to withhold agreement on more 
strategic issues in an effort to attain final bargaining advantage. 

In negotiating subsequent agreements, on the other hand, it will usually be 
found that many clauses in the initial contract are satisfactory as originally worded. 
As a result, the area of disagreement is narrowed from the start. Another factor 
which tends to expedite and facilitate succeeding negotiations is that the members 
of the opposing committees usually have had time to get better acquainted and more 
accustomed to working with one another. 

However, it is not always true that succeeding contracts are easier to negotiate. 
In some cases, one of the parties may have gained an unreasonable advantage as 
the result of the other’s lack of experience or weak bargaining position. Under 
these circumstances the negotiation of a second agreement may well be prolonged 
and bitter, culminating in strike action. The same result may also be forthcoming 
in any negotiations if exorbitant demands are introduced and persistently adhered to. 

The successful completion of succeeding labor contracts involves the same 
fundamental problems as does the initial agreement. The volume of work entailed 
in preparation will probably be somewhat smaller, but the same procedures should 
be followed. Neither party can afford to ignore or discount the necessity of com- 
piling adequate data prior to starting negotiations, particularly with respect to 
possible wage issues. In the case of management, especially, it is dangerous to 
become complacent about preparing adequately for subsequent negotiations. In- 
sofar as the strategy and techniques of bargaining are concerned, it goes without 
saying that these are essential to any negotiating situation irrespective of whether 
a first or a tenth contract is involved. 

As a phase of its preparation for the negotiation of succeeding agreements, 
management can, as previously discussed, strengthen its liaison with its super- 
visors and acquire information of positive value regarding various undesirable 
aspects of the old agreement. This point has been aptly stated by Curtiss as follows: 
‘*You have had experience with the agreement that is terminating. You will 
want to amend the provisions that have not worked out well. I would suggest 
that department heads confer with their foremen two or three months before the 
termination date, to get their reactions to the various clauses. Then, in conference 
with the department heads the negotiator can prepare the company’s amendments. 
This method not only gives you the benefit of the experience of your foremen undet 
the contract; it also gives them a feeling that they have participated in drafting 
it. After all, it is the foremen who must make a contract work.’’®! 


31 Alan C, Curtiss, ‘How to Negotiate a Labor Contract and Make it Work’’, p. 125, Proceedings of the 27th Silver Bay 
Industrial Conference, The National Council of the Young Men's Christian Associations, New York, 1944. 














The Editor Chats With His Readers 


OUQUETs come nearly every day expressing the enthusiasms of our readers with 
B the revitalized PersonNEL Journat. Dick Smyth, whose story—with Matt 
Murphy—“‘Industry-Wide Bargaining’’ appeared in the September issue writes, 

‘‘T have just finished reading the last issue of PErsoNNEL JOURNAL and must congratu- 
late you. You are turning one of the deadest periodicals in the field into one of 
the best.’” Praise from Dick Smyth is praise indeed; he knows what good writing 
is. Have you read his and Matt’s two-part article which is concluded in this issue, 
‘Negotiating The Collective Bargaining Agreement’’? It contains the fruits of 
the successful experience of two able industrial relations men. 












































An attractive little folder has come to hand from the College of the City of 
New York, bearing the title ‘‘A Program for Personnel Development At Your Plant’’. 
It is an outline of a basic five-hour conference training course for foremen and super- 
visors which the College will conduct in plants within a reasonable distance of New 
York. Another leaflet describes a five one-hour conference series for foremen on 
‘Industrial Accident Control’’. This is also given at the plant. 


OLD AGE, OR SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
By Frank Rising 


I had lunch at The Club the other day, and as usual was somewhat impressed 
to find myself in the same room with so many of the town’s most important in- 
dustrialists, bankers, lawyers, and ‘‘leading citizens’’. I get quite a boost out of 
belonging to The Club, and of being able to walk in the door just anytime without 
being challenged. 

I don’t feel quite old enough to belong to The Club. But there are some mem- 
bers who are even younger than I, so I guess it’s all right. On this particular 
day I was having lunch with another fellow who is about my own age; matter of 
fact, I’m a couple of years older than he is. 

This fellow is a grandfather, whereas my own oldest child is only in her teens. 
But he is very unsuccessful at looking like a grandfather, what with having all of 
his hair and not even any gray in it, so you might say he is on my own level. If 
anything, I’m ahead of him because I am getting quite bald and my face looks older 
than his. I suppose I could pass for almost fifty, if I concentrated on it. The truth 
is that I’m only 45 and consequently of rather small weight. 

I remember when I was younger that there was a good deal of excitement about 
men who were ‘“‘past forty’’ and very sad about it. There were a number of ‘‘4o0- 
plus Clubs’’ which seemed to have quite a problem in finding jobs for the old-timers. 
Thank goodness that’s all over, now. 

We had lunch, and while eating dessert we got to talking about the problem of 
being old enough to amount to something. Just as a sort of two-handed game we 
gave the room a thorough casing and ran up a rough tabulation of the ages of those 
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present. In some cases we missed by a couple of years or so, of course, but we knew . 
pretty well who was there, what their jobs were and what their ages were. 

Well, it would give you something tothink about. There were about a hundred 
men in the room and something like half of them were crowding sixty, or already 
past it. About one-fourth were in the 50-55 range and the rest were just youngsters 
like us, or maybe two or three years older. Over in the corner was one man, ob- 
viously out of place and eating by himself, who couldn’t have been more than 37 
or 38. Might have been somebody’s son, I don’t know. 

We got into quite a discussion. Both of us have been around a lot and we knew 
that this wasn’t peculiar to ourtown. We have had a habit in the past few years of 
trying to guess what the future would be like and we had to admit that what actually 
happened had made monkeys out of us. 

This is what we thought: we thought that after the war there would be a lot of 
retirements of men who were, say, 65 or 70, and that there also would bea lot of changes 
in personnel. Maybe there were going to be a few cases like that but on the whole 
it won't work out that way. We tried to figure out the reasons and came up with 
this: 

First, it is obvious that men don’t get old as fast as they once did. Why, I 
remember when my grandfather was a bent, infirm figure and he was nowhere near as 
old as some of these captains of industry are today. Even if the insurance tables 
didn't prove it, it is certainly plain to see that these 60-plussers don’t intend to give 
up easily. 

Second, it looks to me and the other fellow like the ‘second man’’ in a good 
many businesses—the man who finally will succeed the boss, that is—is right now in 
his fifties. That makes us youngsters the “‘assistants’’. 

We managed to figure out a new angle to worry about: If the boss is. 65, let’s 
say, and is going to retire within the next five years and pass the job along to the 
second man, who is now 52, then the second man will be good for somewhere around 
15 years after that. Maybe more, what with the increase in the life-expectancy 
levels. Let’s say that he is top man for 15 years. 

Well, by that time we will be around 60. Now, we've noticed that when they 
reach for a right-hand man to promote to a big spot they don’t reach for one quite 
that old—not ordinarily. So just where that leaves us we don’t quite know. We 
are too young to be really important right now and we will be too old to carry the 
load—the big load, that is—when that fellow who is now in his early fifties gets 
to be 65-plus. 

It certainly is a strange world, at that. 


Frank certainly had the blues when he wrote that! Frank; the problem you are 
stewing about is one, as you know, that has long bothered management. The 
standard remedy is a pension plan with compulsory retirement at age 65, so that the 
younger men coming up the ladder will have a chance to get to the top before they 
are too old. Few men at high levels in business retain their zip much past 65 but 



























































































there is always a human tendency to cling to power and good income. While a 
prime purpose of pension plans is to provide for old age, an equally important reason 
is to make way for youthful energy, so that the channels of promotion are not 
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blocked by the old fellows hanging on to the top jobs indefinitely—‘‘or until death 
dous part’’! So, Frank, tell your ambitious young friends of 45 and less to get them- 


selves jobs with companies that have modern pension plans! There are plenty of 
such companies. 


THE PITTSBURGH LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Pittsburgh has taken an important forward step in labor-management relations 
through the formation of the Pittsburgh Labor-Management Committee and the 
adoption of ten principles of industrial peace. As Mr. H. P. Wharton, of the 
Pittsburgh Central Labor Union, A.F.L. says, ‘“The adoption of the ten principles 
is a recognition by Labor and Management that they have a responsibility for the 
settlement of their differences. The opportunity to bring into the open the dif- 
ferences in a dispute is of importance to each side. Much of the ill feeling directed 
at both Labor and Management by the public is due to the policy pursued by both 
where the real issues are not brought out in the open. The desire of the committee 
is to make the Pittsburgh District a community in which Industry can prosper, a 
community where the rights of Labor and Management alike are recognized, a 
community where industrial strife is reduced to a minimum. That is our hope.”’ 

The Labor-Management Committee has been the outgrowth of a campaign by 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce to bring new light industries to the city and 
of its study of the conditions that might interfere with that campaign. The Com- 
mittee is composed of three groups, four representatives of the C.1.O., four of the 
A.F.L., and eight industrialists from the Chamber of Commerce membership. Here 
are the ten principles forming the background for the work of the Committee: 

1. Workers are free to form and join labor organizations without interference 
or coercion from any source. 

2. Workers are free to bargain collectively with their employer through bar- 
gaining representatives of their own choice, who will be dealt with in good 
faith by management. 

3. Employers, workers and their representatives recognize that the right of 
collective bargaining imposes the obligation to bargain in good faith. 

4. Employers, workers, and their representatives recognize that an obligation 
assumed is an obligation to be fulfilled. 

5. Collective bargaining on wages, hours, and working conditions as an in- 
strument of industrial peace is a process by which an employer and the 
freely chosen representatives of his workers negotiate in the interest of 
effecting a transaction mutually advantageous to the employer, employees, 
and customers served by the enterprise of which they are a part. They 
recognize a mutuality of interest in the success of the enterprise. Successful 

collective bargaining proceeds with full realization and appreciation of this 
fact. 
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. It is realized that increasing shares of wealth are dependent primarily on 7 
an increasing total of such wealth and that improving productive efficiency ” 
and technological advancement contribute to an expanded product and 7 
workers are entitled to share in the increased wealth produced. 

. Experience has proven that free men in a free society, sparked by a system | 
of free competitive enterprise, have advanced living standards beyond the 
levels of any other nation, under any other system, in any time in the history 
of the world. 

. The right and responsibility of management to direct the working forces 
subject to the terms of the collective bargaining agreement and to manage” 
the operations of an enterprise are essential to good management. 

. We recognize that industrial peace is of the utmost importance and that 
management and labor have certain inalienable rights. We further be 
lieve that jurisdictional or inter-union conflicts are to be deplored and that 
every effort will be made to eliminate or minimize such conflicts. 

. Collective bargaining thrives best in an atmosphere in which those on each 
side of the bargaining table have confidence in the integrity and honest 
purpose of each other. Barriers to successful collective bargaining fall 
when mutual recognition of responsibilities and equality of rights is present. 


Situations Wanted 


EXPERIENCED INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MAN—10 years covers contract and wage negotiations, 


training, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, employment, safety, suggestions. Or- 
ganized and managed complete industrial relations dept. Multi-plant exper. 43. B.S. and Grad. 
work. Present sal. $9000. Seek bigger oppor. with progressive co. Box 2, Pers. Jour. 





TRAINING DIRECTOR—Formerly in charge Supervisory Training in plant of over 12,000. Capable 
of installing new training dept. or managing existing one. References. John H. Hoag, 251 Harrow 
gate Rd., Penn Wynne, Phila. 31, Pa. : : 





ASSISTANT—Seeks position in job evaluation, wage administration or Industrial Relations. B.Ad@ 
in psychology. Age 26, female. Two years experience in job analysis and classification, employe¢ 
rating in all types salary depts. including engineering. Box 3, Per. Jour. | 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR—College graduate and major in psychology; 34 years old; m 
years actual experience in all phases of personnel administration including job and salary evaluation, 
organization, labor negotiations, placement, testing, program development, etc. Box 4, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE—Broad experience negotiating labor agreements with 
A.F.L., C.1.0. and Independent unions. During past seven years have developed and administered @ 
well-rounded personnel program including the functions of employment, testing, medical, safety, trait 
ing, job evalution, wage and salary administration and employee information and welfare services s 
as an employee magazine and cafeteria. Box 5, Pers. Jour. 





Help Wanted 


“ 
Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per lit 
10% discount for two insertions; 207% off for three insertions or more. 
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